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| 


Memorabilia. | 


A violent earthquake occurred on the night | 
of June 26 over a wide area of the 
Kastern Mediterranean. It was severely | 
felt in Crete and Rhodes, and felt also | 
though with less intensity in Greece, Egypt | 
and Southern Italy. On the morning of the 
28th there were earthquakes in Eastern Asia 
—in Sumatra, and then at Singapore. Be- 


sides life and property in the ordinary way | 
the fate of the museum at Knossos was 
naturally subject of anxiety. Sir Arthur 
Evans telegraphed to The Times on June 28 
reporting considerable damage. Several of | 
the cases containing well-known and beauti- 
ful remains of frescoes were broken up and 
covered with débris from falling gables and 
cornices. The Saffron-gatherer is among the 
sufferers, and so are the faience figures of 
the snake-goddess. The frescoes set on the | 
wall esca better. Sir Arthur believes | 
that much that is damaged may ultimately | 
be restored. The Palace was but slightly | 
injured. Sir Arthur begins his account by | 
saying that the signal disaster has been | 
partly balanced by a discovery of great po- | 
tential importance to be revealed later on. | 

Readers interested in seismology will not | 
miss Prof. Turner’s letter on this earth-_ 
quake in The Times of June 30. He is able | 
to fix the locality with considerable preci- 
sion at 35 deg. ON., 24 deg. OE., just south | 
of Crete. He notes that at Helwan the 
violence of the first shock displaced the seis- _ 
mograph from its bearings, so that it was 
useless, and suggests that in addition to in- | 
struments so sensitive as to detect feeble 
earthquakes observatories should be furn- | 


| yet been made. 


ished with a sturdier form of seismograph 
fit to take record of severe shocks. 

The earthquakes above noted do not close 
the series. On June 29 violent shocks were 
felt in the Vosges at Remiremont, in the 
Upper Rhine Valley, and along the Jura. 


THE June Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research begins with an im- 
portant and most interesting article on the 


‘S.A. $10.50, including «p.N.B.,’ taking occasion by the death of 
‘ Sir Sidney Lee, who for twenty-five years 
without binding cases) should be sent to the Was its editor. 
The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Central 396), where | 
Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 


The article gives examples 
of the numerous questions of detail which 
had to be solved—in treatment of names, 
principle of selection, standard of biographi- 
cal efficiency, and editorial intervention, and 
is full of other good substance. The Ques- 


| tionnaire on the accessibility of archives is 


here answered by Roumania, Australia and 
New Zealand. In New Zealand no provi- 
sion for making the archives accessible has 
The year 1878 is fixed as 


‘the limit up to which records are available 


to the student in New South Wales, Vic- 


| toria, Queensland and Tasmania, in South 


Australia the limit is 1870. Sir Charles 
Firth contributes additions and corrections 
to over thirty articles in the ‘D.N.B.’ The 
most valuable are those on John and Thomas 


| Belasyse, on John Desborough, John Lam- 


bert and Monck. 


LAPY Wolseley has in hand the most use- 

ful scheme of collecting records of the 
past history of Sussex villages. She has 
been engaged upon it for years, and she is 
now circulating among those whom the mat- 
ter most concerns the following requests 
which we sincerely hope will both meet with 
abundant response and stir antiquaries, folk- 
lorists and lovers of agriculture in other 
counties to emulation. 

“*T shall value receiving any of the fol- 

lowing records of your parish :— 


1. Old prints, drawings, or water- 
colour sketches of the church, any inter- 
esting or picturesque old thouses or monu- 
ments, windmills, bridges, etc. Failing 
other records, picture post-cards will be 
acceptable. 


2. Rubbings of monumental brasses or 
drawings of heraldic emblems. Failing 
these, permission to take them. 

3. Drawings of any obsolete agricul- 
tural implements. 

4. A list of the old Field names known 
to the oldest inhabitants or recorded on 
the old Tythe map. The names, too, of 


| | 
| Mo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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country lanes, barns, or woods, taken from 
old estate maps or tracings of these maps 
if they are in the hands of private owners. 


5. Old local Folk songs or agricultural 
customs. Also peculiarities of dialect. 


6. I should like to hear of any local guide 
books, private historical records, or to re- 
ceive any copies of the Parish Magazine 
that have notes upon past history. 

7. It will also be helpful to me to be 
given the names and addresses of any local 
persons living in your parish who are 
interested in Sussex archeology, folk-lore, 
customs, place-names, 
ealogy, etc. 


8. Any legal records or old estate maps | 


would also be valued. 

In short, it will be a kindness to bring 
me in touch with any means of acquiring 
interesting historical recollections.” 


Her collection is eventually to be deposited 
in the ‘‘Lady Wolseley Agricultural and 
Horticultural Library’? at the 
Library, Hove. 


[HE Journal of the Society of Army His- 

torical Research is to be congratulated 
on having acquired a set of fifty-four letters 
written between the years 1737 and 1746 by 
Captain Philip Browne, who began his life 
as a soldier with a commission as Cornet 
in the King’s Own Regiment of Horse, and 
passed in 1745 into the 3rd Troop of Horse 
Guards. The first seventeen letters throw 
some little me on life in the army in time 
of peace, and amid preparation for war, the 
eighteenth was written aboard a transport, 
and in the remaining seven we see the writer 
taking his part in the movements leading 
up to the battle of Dettingen, and then 
giving account of his own and his regiment’s 
share in that action. He came through it 
without hurt himself, ‘‘ but my left hand 
and shirt sleeve was covered, with blood 
which must fly from the wounded upon me,”’ 
and, indeed, his squadron suffered severely. 
Writing in the same Journal, Mr. J. Mur- 
ray Kendall explains ‘“‘lance’’ used as 
qualifying prefix to non-commissioned 
rank. It is derived from the Italian lancia 
spezzata—a shattered lance—said to have 
been a title of rank given to a_horse- 
man serving temporarily as a foot-soldier 
because he has had his horse killed under 
him. The explanation has been accepted, 
but there is some reason for doubting it and 
for taking the lancespessades to have been 
a body of picked men who could be brought 


foot paths, gen-— 


Public 


together for special desperate service. In 
English, by the seventeenth century, the 
word (in various spellings) had come to de- 
note an infantryman pure and simple. 


THE Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post sends word from La Liberté that 
the Soviet Government have recently opened 
the tombs of the Tsars in the Fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul. The tomb-breakers 
made a sensational discovery: they found 
the tomb of Alexander the Great empty. 
Legend long ago declared that this Tsar was 
living after having been officially announced 
as dead in 1825. Many years after there 
died at Tomsk a mysterious hermit who 
would never reveal his origin or name, who 
was believed by many people to be Alexan- 
der, and by some declared to bear unmis- 
takeable resemblance to him. The dis- 
covery made by the Bolsheviks certainly, as 
the writer suggests, goes some way to con- 
| firming the legend. 


AT the Annual Meeting of the Society for 
| the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
| which was held on June 29, at Burlington 
| House, the President (Mr. Arthur Hamilton 
Smith) gave an address on the Building 
| Inscriptions of the Parthenon. The basis of 
his survey was the ‘ Inscriptiones Greece, 

editio Minor,’ vol. i., by Hiller von Geer- 
_ tringen which brings together into order and 
| legibility the vast mass of fragments accumu- 
| lated by scholars and excavators in the work 
| of a century and a half. He dealt with the 


| record of decrees and competition in design | 


| for the erection of the doorway, temple and 
| altar of Victory planned by Callicrates after 
| the peace of Callias, and showed that the 
| building accounts of the Parthenon now give 
| us a fairly connected history of the building 
| from the first quarrying of the stone on Pen- 
telicus onwards to its completion. 


REUTER reports the appearance of a 

school of black whales along the Ameri- 
can coast. They have been breaking fishing- 
nets during the past few weeks, and on June 
29 were frightened away by a party of New 
Jersey Coastguardsmen, who went out in a 
small boat. | Remembering affrays with a 
single whale as described in ‘The Cruise of 
the Cachalot’ and in ‘Moby Dick’ we 
should like further account of this exploit. 
About twenty-five whales altogether have 
been sighted, a number almost unprecenden- 
ted in this region, where whales are very 
rarely seen. About a mile out at sea two of 


the whales were observed fighting. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Reynotps or Loucuscur, Co. LEITRIM. 


N a ‘ Description of Ireland Arms, 1598,’ 
written by (probably) Stephen Haynes, 
first published in 1878 by the Rev. Edward 
Hogan, S.J. at p. 149, there is the follow- 
ing note by the editor, the said Hogan :— 
The territory of the Magranails or Rey- 
nolds, comprised Magh-Rein or the Southern 
and level portion of the County of Leitrim. 
The late Squire Reynolds, who was murdered 
at Sheemore, Co. Leitrim, was the last head 
of this family [i.e., the Reynolds of Lough- 
secur], his daughter is Mrs. McNamara, of 
Lough-Scur House. 

By her second husband, Richard McNa- 
mara, she had no issue, but by her first hus- 
band, John Peyton of Laheen, she had issue 
a son, John Reynolds Peyton (on the death 
of whose grandson, John Reynolds Peyton, 
a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy in 1918 
from pneumonia, following: influenza con- 
tracted on active service, her issue in the 
male line became extinct) and a dau. who 
married John Lambert of Castle Lambert, 
Co. Galway, and had issue. 

There is an extensive pedigree of the Mag- 
ranails in Ulster’s Office in Dublin Castle, 
in which the ancestry of this family can be 
traced back for many generations. 

Cathal More or Charles, first MacRanall, 
b. about 1180; d. 1265, married and had 
issue, a son :— 

Ranell, Lord of Muinter Eolus, who left 
issue, a son :— 

Isvar MacRanall, 
sons :— 

1. Tiege MacRanall, of whom presently. 

2. Melachlin MacRanall, for whose des- 
cendants see pedigree of Reynolds of Lough 
Rhynn, Co. Leitrim (post). 

Tiege MacRanall, the elder son, left issue, 
five sons :— 

1. Charles Roe MacRanall, of whom pre- 
sently. 

2. Richard; 3. Tiege; 4. Morach; 5. 
Magnus. 


Charles Roe MacRanall, the eldest son, 


who left issue two 


d. 1401, having married the dau. of Mac- | 


| 


Dermot, Lord of Moy-lorg, and by her left 
issue, seven sons :—- 

1. Ior MacRanail, of whom presently. 

2. Morogh; 3. Rory. 

4. Charles MacRanall, who left issue 
Melachlin and Tiege Mor. Melachlin, the 
elder son, left issue Charles MacRanall, who 
left issue Tiege, who left issue Roger and 
Morach. Roger MacRanall, the elder son, 
left issue Edmond Galda, who left issue 
Edmond Oge, who left issue :—Charles Rey- 
nolds of Lisnogan, a Capt. in the army, he 
married Mary Taafe, and by her had issue: 


i. Edmond Reynolds, a Capt. in the 
Army, he married Bridget, dau. of Patrick 
Langley, and had issue, a dau. Mary. 

ii. Mary Reynolds married Capt. John 
Reynolds of Rhynn, for issue (see ‘ Pedigree 
of Reynolds of Lough Rhynn, Co. Leitrim ’). 


5. Brian; 6. Maolruana; 7. Conor. 


lor MacRanall, the eldest son, d. 1464, 
having married the dau. of O’Rorke, and 
had issue :— 

1. William MacRanall, of whom pre- 
sently. 

2. Owen or Humphrey MacRanall. 

3. Rory or Roger MacRanall; 4. Melagh- 
lin; 5. Ivar. 


6. Jeffrey; 7. Dermot; 8 Manus; 9. 
Fergus. 


William MacRanall, the eldest son, was 
the ninth MacRanall, thirty years. In his 
time the principality of Muinter Eolus was 
divided between him and MacRanall of the 
Barony of Mohill; he married the dau. of 
O’Beirns, and had issue :— 


1. Conor Bearch MacRanall, who mar- 
ried, and had issue. 


2. Thomas Reynolds, called Magranall 
Galda, i.e., the Foreigner. The first of the 
family who left out ‘‘ MacRanall’’ and 
called himself ‘‘ Reynolds.”” | He married 
Amelia, dau. of Sir Olivier Welshe or Walshe 
of Moyvally, Co. Kildare, Knt., by his wife 
the dau. of the Earl of Kildare, and had 
issue, a son 

Humphrey Reynolds, who died May 14, 
1576. Governor of Muinter Eolais and Co. 
Leitrim in the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 
Called MacRanall Galda. He married 
Julia (Gile or Gyles) dau. of John Mac- 
Geoghan, Lord of Kinel Fiacha or MacGeo- 
ghan’s Country in Co. Westmeath (by 
Marian his wife, dau. of Scurlogue of Rath- 
regan by his wife, dau. of O’Connor Phaley, 
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by his wife, the dau. of the Earl of Kildare), 
and had issue :— 

1. John Reynolds of whom presently. 

2. William Oge Reynolds, mentioned in 
the will of his nephew Charles Reynolds in 
1636, he married and had issue a_ son, 
Henry Reynolds, who married and had sev- 
eral daughters but no sons, so his estates 
returned to the house, as did his two youn- 
ger brothers’ whose issue male are extinct.* 


3. James Anthony Reynolds of Letter- 
fyan, Co. Leitrim; he married, but his male 
line is extinct. 

4. Henry Reynolds d.s.p. 

5. George Reynolds d.s.p. 


6. Thomasin Reynolds, married firstly 
Capt. James Hunt of Arnogan, Co. Limer- 
ick, and secondly John Ferrall of Arden- 
each, second son of Inel O’Ferrall Oge. 


7. Joane Reynolds, who married Thomas 
Jones of Dublin. 

8. Elizabeth Reynolds, who 
O’Flanaghan of Ballyoughter. 


9. Margery Reynolds, who married —— 
Flood of Philipstown, King’s Co. 
10. Rose Reynolds. 


John Reynolds, the eldest son d. 1632. Of 
Loughscur, Co. Leitrim, Governor of Co. 
Leitrim. A Captain in the Elizabethan 
Army in Ireland. He was known as ‘‘ Sea- 
ghan-na-g-ceann’”’ or ‘‘ John of the Heads,”’ 
on account of a dreadful massacre he insti- 
gated of the leading chiefs of his tribe, at 
his Castle of the Ireland of Lough Scur, 
which he built about 1570. He was the first 
of his family to conform to the Protestant 
Church. In 1611 John Reynolds was keeper 


married 


* William Reynolds.—On 18 Dec. (19 Jas. I), 
1621, he had a Grant in Co. Leitrim of Lis- 
negan, Dromkerin, etc., and a water-mill in 
Correishowtragh, 150 acres arable, 100 acres 
bog and wood, Taishe, the two Fargrims, 
Bunnemore, etc., etc. To hold by fealty, in 
fee and Common socage, rent for arable 
(about 700 acres) £9 16s. 8d. Irish, and for bog 
and wood (about 425 acres) 4s. 3d.: all the 
aforesaid Lands created into the Manor of 
Lissenegane with 300 acres for the demesne, 
and a Court Baron with jurisdiction under 
40s. In May, 1613, a Petition was presented 
to the King (James) conveying particulars of 


abuses in the Parliamentary Elections, by the 
members of the then Parliament, and prayed 
a hearing. This was signed by William Rey- 
nolds of Loughscurr and Garrett Nugent; they 
had been elected in the previous April. 


| of the gaol in Co. of Leytryme, by Letter 
Patent dated 23 May, 1604+. He married 
Margery, dau. of — O’Malley, and by her 
had issue :—- 


I. Humphrey Reynolds, of whom pre- 
sently. 


II. Charles Reynolds of Seaghan, Co. 
Leitrim. Died 27 Sept., 1636. Will dated 
10 Sept., 1636, was proved 30 May, 1702, 
by his nephew William Reynolds, son and 
heir of his brother Humphrey Reynolds, it 
reads as follows :— 


I, Charles Reynolds of Seaghan, Esq., 
bequeath my body to be buried in the Parish 
Church of Ffynagh. 1 bequeath to my_bro- 
ther Humphrey Reynolds all my patent lands 
to the use of my son Christopher Reynolds, 
and after his death to my brother Humphrey 
Reynolds, and after his death to my brother 
Thomas Reynolds, then failing heirs to my 
uncle William Reynolds. I leave and 
bequeath unto my wife a plow of 6 garrons, 
etc. To my dau. Mary £— sterling. Unto 
my dau. Gen £100; to my dau. Rose £100, 
to my son Cahill Reynolds the cartron of land 
called Leitrim. To my son George right and 
title to the cartron of land called Trew- 
leagh, ete. 


He married Catherine, dau. of Christo- 


+John Reynolds, of Lough Scurr, Co. Lei- 
trim, had a grant of the office of Gaoler of 
Leitrim County, 23 May (2 Jas. I), 1604, this 
office he surrendered on 1 April (6 Jas. I), 
1609, and it was on the 2 April regranted to 
him, and Humphrey his soh, and the sur- 
vivor of them. On 8 Nov. (9 Jas. I), 1611, the 
King demised to him and Humphrey his son, 
all the Fort or Castle of Clonmagh, otherwise 
Cloyne, and one-quarter of land adjoining, at 
a total rent of 60s. English, to hold for 21 
years, if they or either of them should so 
long live, and to be employed for the common 
gaol of the county of Leitrim. In 1611 John 
Reynolds was paid his annuity of £10 as 
keeper of the gaol co. Leytrym, due Michael- 
mas. On 18 Oct. (19 Jas. I), 1621, he had a 
grant in the co. of Leitrim of sixteen pro- 
perties, including Rassie and Dryny, 120 acres 
arable and 223 acres wood and bog; Clorie, 
etc., 160 acres arable and 328 acres wood; 
Scardan, 30 acres arable and 270 acres wood 
and bog and the lake or river called Lough- 
scurr and its fishing, castle of Loughscurr in 
the lake, and the islands, Ballymoor, Inchen- 
tancalane, Rossyn, Flanmoghan and 
Ilanedyin—to hold in fee and common socage, 
rent for arable land £8 4s. 4d. English; wood 
and bog 10s. 8d. All the lunds (?) erected 
into the manor of Loughscurr, with liberty 
to hold a Court Baron, with jurisdiction to 
amount of 40s., all ancient glebes, vicarages, 
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pher Cruise or Cruce of the Naull, and by | fergus. His will dated 14 Aug., 1699; 
her had issue :— — = in 
1. Christopher Reynolds, who married | J@7¢, dau. of Capt. Edward Pottinger, an 
by her (who married secondly in July, 1700, 
and had a son, Charles Reynolds, who was Butler, and 


living in 1709. 
; , Vesey, and died in 1746) had issue, a son 
2. Mary Reynolds, who married Christo- dane Reynolds, who pe: Bowed months after 

pher Nugent of Gibstown. | his father. 

3. Gen (Genert or Jane) Reynolds. | ii. Mary Reynolds, who married firstly 
4. Rose Reynolds. | Robert 1704/16, 
‘hi | James Peyton of Driney House, Co. Leitrim. 
a Cat Syete. | By her first husband, who died in 1703, she 
6. George Reynolds. | had a son, Edwyn Sandys of Durham, Co. 


III. Thomas roe Reynolds, of Clunties | Roscommon, who took the surname of Rey- 
in the Co. of Leitrim. His. will dated 21 | nolds. He was defendant in the Equity of 
Nov. 1632. Probate granted 1 Dec., 1632, to Exchequer Bill filed 3 April, 1734. He mar- 
Humphrey Reynolds, his brother, of Lough- ried (his wife died Aug., 1767), and dying 
finn, Co. Leitrim. The will reads as fol- Feb., 1770, at Durham, Co. Roscommon 
lows :— (will dated 8 Feb., 1770) left issue Robert 
Memorand, that the one and twentieth day "4 other children. ; 
of November, 1632, I, Thomas Reynolds of 3. Joan Reynolds, who married Colonel 
Clunties, in the County of Leitrim, Esq.,| Hugh O’Rorke, and had a dau. Mary 
make this my last Will, having first appointed | Q’Rorke, who married Capt.-Henry Pagett, 
my well beloved Brother Humphrey Reynolds | pyother to Lord Pagett, and had several 
of Loughfinn in the aforesaid county, Esq., childs le 
to be my Executor, Administrator and dis- : : 
poser of all my Goods, Lands, Chattells, ete. | 4. Mary Reynolds, who married Col. 

Witness our hands that the said Thomas | Tirlagh Crossach Magwyre, of Fermanagh. 
signe ohn Ryan, (signe er Connolly. 

Probate granted 1st December, 1632, to and had wae Owen, and two daughters. 
Humphrey Reynolds, Esq. 6. Katherine Reynolds, who died 19 May, 


He married and had several daughters but | 1664; married John Peyton of Boyle, Co. 
no sons. Roscommon, and had issue, a son Humphrey 


Humphrey Reynolds, the eldest son, of | (or Oliver) Peyton who married Elizabeth 
Loughscur and Letterfyan, Co. Leitrim. . 
He died 19 May, 1661, and was buried in 7. William Reynolds, of whom presently. 
St. John’s Church, Dublin. Will dated 26 8. George Reynolds. 

July, 1660, in which he desired to be buried 9. Thomas Reynolds. 


in Fenagh Church, Co. Leitrim. Elected : 
1) = eee 10. Charles Reynolds. He died 1667/8, 
M.P. for Co. Leitrim 27 Feb., 1639. He the same day as his brother James. He 


married 12 Jan., 1614, Russell, third dau. . : 

of Sir James Ware, Knt., Auditor-General ot Sligo, SS MacDonoch 

for Ireland, and by her had issue:— =| "Charles Oge Reynolds, died 1704; he mar- 
1. John Reynolds, who died in his/ yied Miss — Crofton, and had issue, a dau., 


’ father’s lifetime. He married Margaret, | born posthumously 1704. 


dau. of Col. John Kelly, and had issue, a| 11, Elizabeth Reynolds died unmarried. 
dau. Mary Reynolds, under 18 in 1660, who | William Reynolds, the third son, died in 
eral children, some living in 1734. Nugent, second son of Sir Christopher 
2. Loughscur, Co. | Nugent of Moyrath, leaving issue :— 
eitrim, died 1667/8. e married (Mar-| James Reynolds, only son and heir, who 
riage Articles dated 3 March, 1665) Anne, | died 5 March, 1730, having married (Mar- 
dau. of Thomas Coffy, D.D., of Linally, riage Articles dated 7 April, 1702) Anne, 
King’s Co., and by ther (who married | gay. of Col. Edmond, or Edward, Nugent 
secondly Edmond Donelan and died 16) of Carlanstown, Co. Westmeath (by his wife, 
March, 1732) had issue :— Clara, dau. of Robert Cusack Esq. of Rath- 


i. John Reynolds of Loughscur, Co. Lei- 


trim. He died Aug. /Dec., 1699, at Carrick-! * See exlviii. 257, 365. 
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gace. Col. Nugent died 1 Nov., 1704), and | account of his murder and Mr. Robert 
by her (who died intestate, admon. granted Keon’s trial for the same, from which it 
8 Feb., 1769, to her dau. Anne. In a_/ appears they were going to fight a duel, but 
lease dated 29 Oct., 1747, she is described | on arriving at the appointed place, and with- 
as widow of James Reynolds, who was father | out waiting for their seconds to arrange the 


of George Reynolds of Letterfyan, Co. Lei- 


trim) had issue :— 
1. Henry Reynolds of Loughscur. 


2. Catherine Reynoids who married —— 
3. Anne Reynolds, Administratix to her 


mother’s estate 8 Feb., 1769. 


4. Elizabeth Reynolds of Letterfyan, Co. 
Leitrim. In her will dated 20 Oct. 1787, 


proved 23 June, 1791, described as a spin- 


ster. 
5. George Reynolds, of whom presently. 
6. John Reynolds, of Drumcrommon, 


Ss, 
Co. Leitrim, d. 1776. In his will dated 7 


March, 1776, proved 31, Jan. 1777, he says: 


To my eldest son William Reynolds the 
Town and Lands of Drumcrommon, Edenmore, | 
I give to my | 


Drumparsons, and Gurteen.. . 


son John Reynolds my tolls, customs and 


profits from the Fairs and Markets of “‘ Kes- 


cargin, co. Leitrim.” 


/usual preliminaries, Keon fired at Mr. 
| Reynolds killing him on the spot. He was 
| found guilty and executed February/March, 
1788. In his will dated 4 May, 1783, which 
_is entered in the Registry of Deeds Office, 
| Henrietta Street, Dublin (Book 428, p. 82, 
_ No. 278647) Reynolds says :— 


To my dear wife Jane Reynolds otherwise 
| Connell. My eldest son George Reynolds. 
|My two daughters Bridget and Mary Rey- 
_nolds. My wife’s sister Mary Dungan. Hugh 
'Connell, brother of my said wife. 


He married Jane Connell; she was born 
1745, and died 18/30 July, 1802, at Lough- 
'scur, Co. Leitrim. 

The notice of her death is given in 
_Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, as follows :— 


Universally lamented, at Loughscur, in the 
| Co. of Leitrim, aged 57, Mrs. Jane Reynolds, 
‘relict of George Nugent Reynolds, Esq. She 
bore the severest trials with the most Chris- 
| tian fortitude, performed the duties of this 


He married Margery Egan, and by her life in the most exemplary manner—being an 


had issue:—William, John, Mary, Ann, 


Susanna and Frances. 


7. Mary Reynolds, b. 1713/4, d. 26 April, 
1751, aged 37 years (M.I.). Bur. in Fenagh 
Abbey, Co. Leitrim, having married a Mr. 
Taylor. 

George Reynolds, the second son, died Au- 
gust, 1769, at Loughscur, Co. Leitrim, having 
married Susanna , and by her, who 
died October, 1788, in Church Street, Dub- 
lin, had issue :— 

1. George Nugent Reynolds, 
presently. 


2. James Reynolds, b. 1740/1; d. 22 
April, 1763; bur. in Fenagh Abbey, Co. 
Leitrim. Described with his brother George, 
as of Grange, Co. Leitrim, in a lease dated 
10 April, 1760, made between their father 
George Reynolds of Loughscur, and James 
Reynolds of the City of Dublin, gent. He 
was also a witness to the lease together with 


of whom 


Timothy Reynolds of Drumcuckhill, Co. | 


Leitrim, gent. 


George Nugent Reynolds, the elder son, | 


of Loughscur, Co. Leitrim, d. 16 Oct., 1786, 
being shot by a Mr. Robert Keon of Keon- 
brook, at Dinane, Co. Leitrim, on the morn- 
ing of 16 Oct. Walker’s Hibernian Maga- 


zine for 1786, 7 and 8, contains a full 


| affectionate mother, a sincere friend; charit- 
‘able, pious, amiable, and hospitable,—suck 
_were the virtues that secured her the esteem 
;and respect of all who had the happiness 
|of her acquaintance while living, and 
| unfeigned regret at her departure. 
| They had issue :— 
/ 1. George Nugent Reynolds, of Lough- 
-scur, Co. Leitrim, died 24 Feb., 1802, at 
_ Buckingham, of inflammation of the lungs, 
on his way to, and was buried at, Stowe, 
the residence of his near relative the Mar- 
'quis of Buckingham. His will dated 30 
| April, 1795, and unproved, was lodged 11 
| May, 1855, in the Public Record Office, 
| Dublin. In it he left all his estates &c., in 
the event of his two sisters dying without 
issue, to Hugh Connell of Cranary, Co. 
Longford. 
| He was of a poetical turn of mind, as were 
several others of his family, and wrote the 
'‘ Exile of Erin’ and other poems. 


2. Mary Ann Reynolds, of whom pres- 
‘ently. 

3. Bridget Reynolds, who married in 
1793, Richard Young, of Ford Lodge, Co. 
Cavan. He assumed by Royal Licence in 
| 1808, the name and arms of Reynolds, in 
_occordance with the will of his brother-in- 
. law, George Nugent Reynolds. 
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Mary Ann Reynolds, the elder daughter, 
living in 1839, was married firstly on 8 Sept.” 
1802, to John Peyton of Laheen, Co. Lei- 
trim High Sheriff for Co. Leitrim. 
Lieut-Col. of the Leitrim Militia (See ‘Pey- 
ton of Laheen’ in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’); he died May, 1806, at Laheen. 
His widow married, secondly, Richard 
Macnamara, but had no issue by him. By 
her first husband, John Peyton, she had 
issue :— 

1. John Reynolds Peyton, of whom 
presently. 

2. Jane Peyton, born 16 Feb., 1806. She 
married John Lambert, second son of Walter 
Lambert, of Castle Lambert, Co. Galway, 
and had issue a son, Walter Reynolds Lam- 


bert. 

John Reynolds Peyton, the only son, of 
Laheen, Co. Leitrim, born 30 June, 1803, 
died 1850; married firstly, Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Samuel Scott of Dublin; he had no 
issue by her; and married secondly, Alicia, 
dau. of Andrew Ennis of Roebuck, Co. Dub- 
lin, by her had issue. 

Henry Fitzepratp REYNOLDS. 


THE EARLDOM OF HUNTINGDON : 
ROBIN HOOD. 


A volume has recently been issued (April, 

1926) by the St. Catherine Press enti- 
tled ‘ Complete Peerage,’ by G. E. C., in 
which it is stated that Robin Hood was not, 
as tradition avers, Earl of Huntingdon. 
But, curiously enough, ‘ Debrett’s Peerage ’ 
(eighteenth ed. 1829, vol. i., p. 99) has the 
subjoined :— 

Hans-Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 
Capt. R.N., born 14 Aug. 1779; married, Ist, 
2 May, 1803, Frances, 3d. da. of the Rev. 
Richard Chaloner Cobbe, Rector of Great 
Marlow, co. Bucks, and by her had issue... 


S. Edward—Plantagenet—Robin Hood, b. 12 


Aug., 1818. 

The addition of ‘‘ Robin Hood” to the 
Christian names of the eighth child of Earl 
Hastings seems to suggest an acceptance of 
the tradition that the great outlaw of Sher- 
wood Forest had a right to the title, but 
which was created Dec. 8, 1529, 21 Henry 
VIII. The tradition itself appears to be 
based on the alleged tomb-stone inscription 
on the outlaw’s grave near Kirklees Priory, 
and is thus commented on by Mr. S. J. 
Chadwick, F.S.A., in a paper in the York- 


shire Archeological Journal, 1902 :— 


The grave of Robin Hood is on rising ground 
overlooked by the windows of the gatehouse 
Iof the Priory], from which the last arrow 
is said to have been shot. Of the stone which 
covered the grave there is only a small frag- 
ment now remaining, enclosed within an iron 
railing to prevent further depredation. A 
drawing of the stone appears to have been 
made by Dr. Nathaniel Johnston, of Ponte- 
fract, in the year 1665, and a copy has been 
published by this Society in Vol. xvi of the 
Journal, where also is given a copy of the 
celebrated inscription :— 


Hear underneath ‘dis laitl stean 
Laz robert earl of Huntingtun 
Ne’er arcir ver az hie sa geud 
An pipl kauld im robin heud 
Sick utlawz as hi an iz men 
Vil england nivr si agen 


Obiit 24 Kal. Dekembris 1247. 


The lettering of this inscription is compara- 
tively modern, probably not earlier than the 
latter part of the 18th century. The writer 
has in his possession a copy of the inscrip- 
tion, which appears to have been made in 1759, 
and which varies, both in spelling and in the 
use of capital letters, from that given above, 
though both agree in the impossible date, 
24th Kalends of December. 


And, in a description of a visit to Kirk- 
lees by the Bradford Historical and Anti- 
adr Society in July, 1901, in the 

eporter, headed ‘ Antiquaries at Kirklees: 
Robin Hood’s Grave,’ it is said that :— 


The grave of the daring archer is in an 
enclosure, in which is a profusion of rhodo- 
dendron shrubs and fine ferns. Perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal railings surround the place 
of sepulture to protect it from modern van- 
dals. Nearly the whole of the original recum- 
bent stone has‘ disappeared, but a _ stone 
inserted in the side of the wall has this 
inscription fut supra]. Mr. S. J. Chadwick 
(who acted as cicerone, and who is the local 
authority on Kirklees), here made a few 
observations. “This,” he said, “ was the 
grave of Robin Hood. The inscription on the 
stone here stated that he died on the 24th of 
the Kalends of December, 1247. That was an 
impossible date, which threw doubt on the 
inscription. There was no such date; the 
last day of the Kalends was the 18th, and 
after the Kalends came the ides.” Sir George 
Armytage (of Kirklees Hall) said that quite 
recently he had come across a copy of a draw- 
ing that was made of Robin Hood’s gravestone 
in 1655 by Dr. Johnston. There were then, 
as now, two distinct stones—one in the bottom 
being the gravestone, and the other, a stone 
describing the gravestone. 


Neither Hunter (1852), nor Staple- 
ton (1898), nor Chadwick (1902) in their 
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| 
pamphlets of those dates, refers to the Earl- 
dom nor (except Chadwick) gives the in-. 
scription. Nor does Gutch, in his ‘ Lytell 
Geste of Robin Hode’ allude to the former, 
but (vol. i., p. 47, 1847), concerning the 
latter, quotes the following from Thoresby’s 
‘Ducatus Leodiensis ’ :— 


Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, 
late Dean of Yorke, was found this epitaph 
of Robin Hood (ut supra with [r. 14] opposite 
Kal Dekembris). The genuineness of this 
epitaph has been questioned. Dr. Percy, in 
the first edition of his ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry’ (1765) says, “It must be 
confessed this epitaph is suspicious, because, 
in the most ancient poems of Robin Hood, 
there is no mention of this imaginary earl- 
dom.” This reason, however, is by no means 
conclusive, the most ancient poem now extant 
having no pretention to the antiquity claimed 
by the epitaph; and indeed the doctor him- 
self would seem to have afterwards had less 
confidence in it, as, in both the subsequent 
editions, those words are omitted... As for 
the present editor’s part, he can perceive 
nothing in it from whence one should be led 
to pronounce it spurious. That there actually 
was some inscription upon it in Mr. 
Thoresby’s time, though then scarce legible, 
is evident from his own words; and it should 
be remembered, as well that the last 
century was not the era of imposition, as 
that Dr. Gale was both too good and too 
learned a man either to be capable of it him- 
self or to be liable to it from others ... 
The old epitaph is, by some anonymous hand, 
in a work entitled ‘Sepulchrorum Inscrip- 
tiones; or A Curious Collection of Nine Hun- 
dred of the most remarkable Epitaphs,’ 1727 
(Vol. ii., p. 73) thus not inelegantly para- 
phrased :— 


Here, underneath this little stone, 

Thro’ Death’s assaults, now lieth one, 

Known by the name of Robin Hood, 

Who was a thief and archer good; 

Full thirteen (r. thirty) years, and some- 
thing more, 

He robb’d the rich to feed the poor; 

Therefore, his grave bedew with tears, 

And offer for his soul your prayers. 


Gutch then gives two plays dated 1601, 
both headed ‘ Robert, Earle of Huntingdon, 
afterward called Robin Hood of merrie 
Sherwodde.’ To conclude this survey, Hun- 
ter (p. 59), in a foot-note, quotes Dodsworth 
as asserting that ‘‘ Mr. Long saith that 


Fabyan saith, Little John was an Earl Hun- 
tingdon-”’—which makes confusion worse | 
confounded. 
J. B. McGovern, F.8.4., SCOT. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 


SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 

(See cl. 222, 256, 513, 421.) 
(xvii.) MAN, ISLE OF. 

85.  (Lazfield.) Ben. Puttpor late of 
this par. 12 May 1804 aged 38; Lydia P. 
his w. 14 Jan. 1794 aged 29—erected by 
their s. Rev. B. Philpot, Vicar General of 
the Isle of Man. 

(xviii.) MIDDLESEX. 

86. (Wangford, near Thetford.) Ann w. 
of Jermin Wricut esq. 24 July 1684; John 
W. late vicar of Stepney, co. Middlesex, 23 
July 1718 aged 71. 

87. (Kesgrave.) Mr. Tho. Preston late 
ot Mile End, Middlesex, gent. 10 Oct. 1792 
aged 76. 

88. (Withersfield.) Mrs. Eliz. Rosen- 
HAGEN wid. of Arnold R. esq. of Isleworth, 
Middlesex, 22 Aug. 1797 aged 86. 


89. (Groton.) Mr. John Barnarp late of 


| par. of S. John, Westminster, 14 Mar. 1807, 


aged 64, 35 y. aclerk of the Bank of Eng- 
land; Ann his w. 29 Oct. 1823 aged 78. 


90. (Bradwell.) Susan Burton relict of 
James B. of Kentish Town, Middlesex, 3 
Ap. 1809 aged 63. 


91. (Bildeston.) Anne w. of Mr. Geo. 
Leake of Stoke Newington, co. Middlesex, 
da. of Mr. GrowseE of this par. 20 Sep. 
1814 aged 26. 

92. (Glemsford.) Rich. s. of Sam. and 
Eliz. Fenntne of S. James Square, West- 
minster, 13 Ap. 1815 aged 35. 


93. (Westerfield.) On a chevron a lion 
ramp. crowned, a mullet for difference 
(Brooke). Francis Brooxs gent. 21 May 
1757 aged 79; Martha his w. but late w. of 
Chess StepMaNn of Stepney, Middlesex, 29 
Jan. 1824 aged 91. 

(xix.) NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

94. (Hitcham.) Eliz. Wesster relict of 
D. Webster of Deene, co. Northampton, 4 
Oct. 1824 aged 67. 

(xx.) NORTHUMBERLAND. 

95. (Lowestoft.) Cha. Kine esq. com- 
mander R.N. 17 Aug. 1825 aged 72; Ann 
his w. youngest da. of Will. CrarK esq. of 
Dockwray Square, Northumberland, 29 Sep. 


' 1826 aged 53; Mary Eliz. w. of Rev. Will. 
| Clark King da. of Will. Clark 


. of Ben- 


‘ton House, Northumberland, 15 Jan. 1826 
,aged 275... 
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(xxi.) NOLTINGHAMSHIRE. 


96. (Brandon.) Edm. Crorts, A.M., b. 
at SOUTHWELL, Notts, rector of Brandon and 
Wangford, d. 6 Dec. 1790 aged 69; Eliz. C. 
relict of My. Edm. C. 2 Feb. 1806 aged 78. 


97. (Barton Magna.) Tho. Wetcu gent. 
late of Redford, co. Nottingham 21 Aug. 
1815 aged 92. 

98. (Assington.) Rev. Tho. Hatitwarp 
A.M., rector of Stanton in the Wolds, co. 
Nottingham, and Fell. of Worcester Coll. 
Oxf. eldest s. of Rev. John H., A.M., vicar 
of this par. 10 Nov. 1819 aged 32. 

(xxti.) OXFORDSHIRE. 

99. (Barton Mills.) James Daviss A.M. 
formerly Fell. of Jesus Coll. Oxf., rector of 
this church more than 39 y., 22 Mar. 1708 
aged 67. 

100. (Sutton.) Rev. Joseph Gunninc 
M.A. late Fell. of €.C.C. Oxf. rector of 
Spexhall and 41 y. vicar of this par. b. 
‘28 Ap. 1738 d. 11 Dec. 1806; 3 of his child- 


ren d. inf. 


101. (Hadleigh.) Ann Beaver da. of 
Herbert B. esq. of Oxford University 9 Nov. 
1814 aged 80. 


102. (Assington.) See 98, above. 


103. (Wickham Market.) Rev. Will. 
Urmston Eyre M.A. Fell. of New Coll. Oxf. 
19 Oct. 1830 aged 34; ... 

(xxlil.) SHROPSHIRE. 

104. (Poslingford.) Rev. Cha. Anson 
TrspaLL, b. in co. York, for 20 y. a skilled 
exponent of Greek and Latin at the Gram. 


School at Wrexham co. Denbigh and Oswes- 
try Shropshire d. at Clare 1811 aged 78. 


(xxiv.) SOMERSETSHIRE. 


105. (Athelington.) Quarterly, 1 and 
4 On achey. a lion ramp. crowned (Broke). 
2 and 3 On a chev. three lions ramp. (Cob- 
ham), impaling Per pale a chev. between 
three stags trippant (Green). [Then fol- 
lows a long tabular pedigree in Latin of 
the Brooke family of Aspall in Suffolk, 
Cobham in Kent, and Ilchester in Somerset- 
shire going back to 1230-31, ending thus]: 
Domini Manerii de la Brookes juxta IIches- 
ter in [ends thusi. 


106. (Beccles.) In Latin.—Eliz. wid. of 
Cha. Wurraker of Bath eldest da. of Will. 
Benton of ?Ruston, Wiltshire; of 12 child- 
ren, she left Charles, Edw., Will., Eliz., 
and Nich. ; she d. Jan. 1684 aged 68; Rich. 


fourth s. of Cha. W. of Beccles 4 Dec. 1685 ; 
a.” W. serjeant at law 10 Oct. 1777 aged 


(xxv.) STAFFORDSHIRE. 

107. (Redgrave.) Frances late w. of 
Dan. Meapows gent. who’s maiden name 
was THORNLOE from Staffordshire 8 June 
1758; several of her children bur. here. 

108. (Gorleston.) Mr. Will Evans 
native of EHnvil in Staffordshire d. at 
Gorleston 24 Aug. 1814 aged 65; Cath. Lay- 
TON his niece da. of Cha. and Cath. L. of 
 aaaeead d. at Caister 22 Mar. 1815 aged 


C. ParTRIDGE, F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 


HE BAT.—Has the notion that the bat 

is sometimes a metamorphosis of the 

mouse or rat ever obtained among the Euro- 
peans ? 

In the Japanese encyclopedia ‘ Wakan 
Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, tom., xlii., it is said :— 
‘‘The bat has its body, shape, colour, teeth, 
voice, and claws all similar to those of the 
rat, but differs from it in possessing the 
The latter animal when advanced 


wings. 
in age turns into the former. So, bats 
swarm in old monasteries.”” The Chinese 


‘Lirbahst Li Shi-Chin’ states: ‘‘ Some one 
says that rats turn to bats, and bats to 
cockles—but not all of them probably” 
(‘ Pan-tsan-kang-muh,’ 1578, tom., xlvili.) 
That the Buddhists in ancient India main- 
tained such a view is evident from the 
‘ Ching-fah-nien-chu-King,’ trans. Goutama 
Pradjnarutchi, a.p. 538—543, which observes 
that, when one attempts to catch birds, 
the bat retires into a hole and turns into 


| hawk. 


the rat, and when he attempts to catch rats, 
it issues therefrom and turns to a bird; 
| whence the Chinese Buddhist priest, Fah- 
Lin, in his ‘ Pien-ching-lun,’ a.p. 618-626, 
‘tom. vii., has happily compared the two 
| degenerate Taoist prelates to bats, because 
| they used to excuse their illicit marriage as 
_ important for cherishing humanity, whereas 
| they insisted on their canonical unconcern 
| with the world whenever they strived to get 
free from all public duties. And from 
| Mary Alicia Owen’s ‘Old Rabbit, the Voo- 
doo,’ 1893, pp. 70—74, we learn how a calcu- 
lating woodpecker made up a bat by magi- 
| cally conjoining a field-mouse with a night- 
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Keaders’ Queries. 


Me. MACBEAN’S ‘MILITARY DIC- 
TIONARY.’—Johnson, writing to 
Cave in the winter of 1738, says:—‘‘ You 
may remember I have formerly talked with 
you about a Military Dictionary. The eld- 
est Mr. Macbean has very good materials 
for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate. I think the items 
of War and Navigation might be comprised, 
with good explanations, in one 8vo. Pica. 
(Boswell’s ‘Life,’ ed. Birkbeck, Hill, i. 
138).”’ 

Boswell says ‘‘ this book was published,” 
but Dr. Hill was unable to find it. Has 
any one been more successful ? 

L. F. Powett. 

LASTONBURY : ALLUSION IN 

‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS.’ — In 
‘Great Expectations,’ ch. xv., Mr. Wopsle 
met Pip in Rochester and, taking him to 
tea with Mr. Pumblechook inflicted ‘‘ the 
affecting tragedy of George Barnwell ’’ on 
them. On their return to the village Mr. 
Wopsle beguiled the way with recitations, 
he ‘‘died amiably at Camberwell, and ex- 
ceedingly game on Bosworth Field, and in 
the greatest agonies at Glastonbury.”’ 

The first and second allusions are obvious, 
but what does the third refer to? 

The last Abbot of Glastonbury refusing 
to surrender the Abbey to Henry VIII. was 
drawn on a hurdle to the neighbouring 
Tor (St. Michael’s Tower) and there hanged. 
Assuming that this is what Dickens had in 
mind, is there any play or poem in which 
the incident occurs, or from what did Mr. 
Wopsle recite ? 


T. W. TyRReE 


A SPANISH CHARM.—In The Blue 

Peter for May, in an article by A. 
Bonnet Laird, there is the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ Why do they sell, at the cathedral 
doors (in Santiago de Compostella) little 
fists of jet, the thumb protruding, in some 
lost gesture of caution or contumely between 
the first and second fingers? Gallegan folk 
cannot tell. They forget. After all, when 
Saint James had landed in his miraculous 
ship, and died and gone to his grave, they 
forgot where they had laid him.” 

Can any reader make any suggestion as 
to the origin of the little jet fists? In 
Southern Italy a fist with the first and 
fourth finger extended is considered a charm 
against the evil eye; have the two charms 
any connection ? 


To this day traces of the Spanish domina- 
tion of the Kingdom of Naples can be traced. 
in the dialect and in many customs, for ex- 
ample the principal street, Via Roma, is 
still commonly called Toledo. ie 


REEN PARK COFFEE - HOUSE.— 
From a lease of No. 151, Piccadilly, 
in my possession, dated 1843, the premises. 
are described at having been 
called and known as the Green Park Coffee 
House, bounded on the south by the garden 
belonging to the said Dowager Lady Fever- 
sham, and on the west by the Green Park.”’ 
It is also mentioned as having been “‘lately 
occupied by George Lockett Warren.” 

Is anything known of this Coffee House? 
From its situation, the last house on the 
south side of Piccadilly and opposite Devon- 
shire House, it ought to have been of some 
note, but perhaps its importance was ob- 
scured by the better-known Old White 
Horse Cellars, a few yards away. I fail 
to find any reference to it in Wheatley, and 
other similar works. 

Harry A. CockBuRN. 


TARNDYCED.”’—This word occurs in 

‘Too many Fakirs,’ an article by 
J. D., printed in The Sunday Express of 
May 2 last, p. 12, col. 5:— 

A friend of mine went to law over three 
years ago. He won his case, but the legal 
costs devoured more than the total amount of 
his claim. If he had been a poor rabbit he. 
would have been jarndyced out of the King’s 
Bench into the Bankruptcy Court. 

Is this its first appearance in print? I 
have never heard it used in conversation. 

R. W. B 


“WINK.”—The ‘Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary, has a sense: to ‘‘ momentarily 
close one eye to awaken attention of or to 
convey private information to person.’’ So 
far as I know this is now the main (if not 
the only) way in which the verb is used. 
It seems that the editor of the ‘New Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ (Old Ashmolean Buildings, 
Oxford) has no instance of the verb or of 
the corresponding noun in this sense earlier 
than the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 

I gather he would be glad to have quota- 
tions for either dated before 1836. @ ¥ 
MEDOWE (MEDOWS) FAMILY.—Geof- 

frey Medue was Rector of Farnham, 
Essex, Oct. 27, 1427, to Oct. 10, 1432, ac- 
cording to Rev. J. G. Geare’s ‘ Farnham, 
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Essex, Past and Present’ (London, Geo. 
Allen, n.d.), quoting Newport’s ‘ Repertor- 
ium.’ Is anything else known concerning 
this priest? Was he related to the Medowe 
(Medows or Meadows) family of Suffolk, one 
of whose descendants assumed the name and 


| MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE (MARIA 


GOWEN BROOKS, 1795—1845).—I 
would appreciate hearing from persons 
owning any letters to or from this lady, the 
friend of Southey and author of ‘Zéphiél’— 
or any MSS. relating to her. I also wish 


arms of Pierrepont in 1788, and was sub- to locate a copy of ‘ Zéphiél’ with Paris 


created first Earl Manvers? 


sequently 
Witnesham (senior branch of the same fam- 
ily) given in old editions of ‘ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry,’ ‘‘ Jeffery’’ tended to be a 
favourite name with this house in early 
days, but the pedigree cited badly needs 
correction (vide Rev. Wm. Pearson’s 
articles in The East Anglian: Notes and 
Queries, N.S., vol. v., pp. 20, 22, 49). As 
I have already mentioned in ‘N. and Q.’ 
there has been more than one marriage 
between Medowes and Roes, one of them be- 
ing between Jeffery Medowe of Newbourne, 
and Joan Roo, on Oct. 11, 1638. There ap- 
pears to exist a strong tradition that this 
Jeffery belonged to the same stock as the 
Meadows of Witnesham. Can anyone sup- 
ply the link ? 
F. Gorpon Roe. 


IEUT. GEORGE GOOCH.—Further par- 
ticulars are desired concerning George 
Gooch, of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, who 
married Miss Jemima Roe at St. Clement’s, 
Ipswich, April 7, 1824. Was he the Lieut. 
George Gooch who was living in Woodbridge 
Road, Ipswich, in 1844 (vide Directory), and 
in 1849 (vide Ipswich Burgess Roll, 22 Oct. 
ety when, however, no rank was indica- 


F, Gorpon Roe. 


ANBROOK FAMILY.—References, other 
than such as have appeared in ‘N. and 
Q.,’ to the Danbrook family of Suffolk are 
desired—preferably sixteenth century and 


earlier. F. Gorpon Roe. 


AINT PASCOE.—Could any reader en- 
lighten me as to the life and death of 
a certain St. Pascoe, whom I believe to have 
been a Cornish Saint. I believe it is true 
that there are a number of churches dedi- 
cated to him in that county. His name is 
not in any book of reference on the Saints 
that I have seen. 


P. A. G. Gryn. 


[TITLE MARLOW, BUCKS.—Do any 
records exist of the Benedictine Nun- 
nery of Little Marlow; if so where can they 


P. D. M. 


be consulted ? 


; |(Galignani) title page, if one exist. 
According to the pedigree of Meadows of | 


THomas Oxttve Masport. 
14, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMBRANDT’S HUNDRED GUILDER 
PRINT ‘Christ Healing the Sick: 
First State. Only eight impressions are 
known. I should be glad to know the price 
paid for it at any other sales not mentioned 
in the following list. The above famous 
print sold in the artist’s own time for about 
eight guineas of our soc money. ‘To 
show the progression of prices, it brought at 
the Burgy’s sale in 1755, £7; Barnard’s, 
1798, £33 1s. 6d.; Hibbert’s, 1809, £41 7s. 
6d.; Debois’, 1844, £112; Baron Verstolk’s, 
1847, £140; Johnson’s, 1860, £160; R. Pole 
Carew’s, 1835, £163; Esdail’s, 1840, £231; 
Sir Charles Price’s, 1867, £1,180; Palmer’s, 
1868, £1,100; Duke of Buccleuch’s, 1887, 
£1,300; R. S. Hélford, Esq., 1893, £1,750. 
LronarD C. Price. 


AMES SUTTON.—Information is very 
much desired with reference to the ante- 
cedents of James Sutton, Corn Factor, of 
Broken Wharf, Queenhithe, London, who 
died 1789 and who, with other members of 
his family, is believed to have resided at 
Blackheath. Any data as to parentage, 
etc., would be very greatly appreciated. 
M. S. 


OLERATION.—Being engaged on a bib- 

liography of work by English authors 

on ‘Religious Toleration,’ printed before 

the publication of John Locke’s famous let- 

ters in 1689, I should be glad of any titles 

of rare tracts not to be found in the British 
Museum Library. 

E. 


((HARLES GRENVILLE (1794-1865) 
' THE DIARIST.—Who wrote the lines 
about him, commencing :— 

‘‘ For forty years he listened at the door. 

Heard many secrets, and invented more.”’ 

I have always heard them ascribed to the 
fourth Earl of Rosslyn, but there appears 
to be some doubt about this. I should be 
obliged to be informed as to who the author 
was, and where they are to be es 
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Replies. 


CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
(cl. 100, 155, 210, 283, 318, 353, 392, 407). 


M* sense of humour is aroused by the peru- 
sal of the proceedings of April 5, 
1911, set out in vol. Ixviii. of the 
Archeological Journal. These opened by 
the reading of letters of apology for non- 
attendance from Professor (now Sir Charles) 
Firth, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. Keith, 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Thus, 
the stage was set, the gravedigger and the 
‘skull were ready, but Hamlet refused to 
moralise about the latter ‘‘ property.” 

But Mr. AnpREw’s replies compel me to 
point out that what puzzled me in his logic 
was his recourse to what is known as ‘“‘ ig- 
noratio elenchi’’—a process which he now 
re-iterates, and thus obscures the real issues. 


1. It is not accurate to say that 1 des- 
cribed Sir Henry Howorth’s general state- 
ment about the time Cromwell had been dead, 
or buried, as a ‘‘ serious error.’’ The two 
‘‘ serious errors,’ pointed out by me on p. 
210, as occurring on p. 238 of the Arch@o- 
logical Journal, vol. Ixviii., were the asser- 
tion that Cromwell’s periodical was Mercur- 
ius Publicus and the citation of the bogus 
Commonwealth Mercury. If Sir Henry 
Howorth knew so little about the periodicals 
of the times as to make these two bad mis- 
takes, he had not qualified himself to discuss 
the matters of which the real periodicals, 
Mercurius Politicus and the Publik In- 
telligencer treat. I am not impeaching his 
scholarship in other fields and in this in- 
stance he seems to have followed Dean Stan- 
ley. The ‘‘ blind led the blind” and the 
two fell into the ditch. 


Much later on, in the same article, on p. 
211, I pointed out Sir Henry’s (third) error 
about the time Cromwell had been dead or 
buried. But I did not add that this was 
serious.”’ 

2. It is untrue to say that I appealed 
for correction if I was wrong in my estimate 
of the time Cromwell had been dead. On 
p. 211, when pointing out a fourth error, 
I said: ‘‘ Nor (medical readers will correct 
me if I am wrong) is he [Sir Henry] right 
in adding that in ordinary circumstances it 
[Cromwell’s body] would have disintegrated.” 
Disintegration depends upon other circum- 
stances than time. 


| 3. Mr. ANDREW states that he ‘‘ has ex- 
| plained ”’ that, ‘‘in Cromwell’s time the head 

was opened.’’ He must forgive me for com- 
/menting that this also is misleading. We 
/have no evidence that Cromwell’s, or any 
‘other head was sawn asunder in any 
| way, and to argue that because the ‘‘ claim- 
| ant’? head is sawn asunder, Cromwell’s and 
| other heads were sawn asunder and thus dis- 
figured by a horizontal line across the fore- 
_head when embalmed is simple ‘“‘ petitio 
| principii’”’ in its worst form. The drawing 
of the head of Charles I. at cl. 382 is evi- 
_ dence of a practice to the contrary. 

4. Mr. AnpRew could give no better il- 
lustration of the straits to which his argu- 
'ments reduce him than by his instant adop- 
tion of the head of 1710 directly Mr. Quar- 
_ REL produced the evidence that it existed in 
that year. Where is his connecting link 
between the head of 1710 and that exhibited 
a generation later on? 

I do not say that, in the end, it will not 
be proved that the two are one and the same; 
indeed, after reading von Uffenbach’s ac- 
count I suspect that they may be, but there 
is no evidence connecting one with the other, 
and if the two should eventually turn out 
to be one and the same, then the tradition 
about the present claimant must be false. 
Bishop Welldon, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
_tury in 1905, dismissed this tradition 4s 
‘“unhistorical,’’ so it will be as well to quote 
the version of it given by the present owner 
of the ‘‘claimant,’”? Mr. Wilkinson, made by 
him, in 1911, before Sir Henry Howorth’s 
paper was read. It is to be found in the 
same volume of the Archaological Journal, 
and appears on pp. 233-237. The material 
passage is as follows :— 

‘‘The tradition respecting the head of 
Oliver Cromwell is, that being, one stormy 
night in the latter end of the reign of James 
II, blown off from the top of Westminster 
Hall, it was taken up by a sentinel who was 
on the parade and at whose feet it fell, and 
who, perceiving what it was, placed it under 
his cloak till he went home; there he hid it 
in the spacious chimney of his room without 
acquainting his wife and daughter of the 
circumstance. 

[How did it happen that a sentinel was 
posted at the back, or south end, of West- 
minster Hall? What was the man’s name? 


_And, as Westminster Hall was prolonged at 
the south end by another building, the 
Court of Wards, and, moreover, the west 

| side was surrounded by other buildings, what 
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a prodigiously strong wind it must have been, 
to make the head clear all these. | 

‘‘Having concealed it for two or three | 
days before he saw the placards which or- 
dered any one possessing it to take it to a | 
certain office, he was afraid to divulge the | 
secret, till on his deathbed he discovered it | 
to his wife and daughter. The latter, being | 
married, her husband looked out for the best | 
market and sold it to one of the Cambridge- 
shire Russels, oe which family it des- 
cended privately, in the box in which it is now | 
deposited till it came into the possession of” 
the late Samuel Russell, who, being an in- | 
different comic actor, of dissolute habits and 
very needy, exhibited it at a place near Clare 
Market. Here, Mr. James Cox, formerly | 
proprietor of the celebrated Museum which 
bore his name first saw it, about the year 
1780.” 

After this time the narrative became cred- 
ible, and as there is no reason to dispute the 
rest of the tale; Mr. Wilkinson’s great-grand- | 
father’s account must be true, apart of course 
from the tradition, of which no scrap of | 
corroboration has ever been offered. How | 
Mr, ANDREW tmanages to make Von Uffen- 
bach’s account of the head of 1710 fit in with 
all this is beyond comprehension. 


5. That neither Sir Henry Howorth nor | 
Mr. AnpREW has referred to any lock of | 
hair being cut off from the head is, of course, 
true. But the truth is a paradox, for Mr. 
Wilkinson stated that, ‘‘ When the head 
came into the possession of the last Russell, 
he said that it had three times the quantity 
of hair it now exhibits, but that different | 
people to whom he showed it, and he was , 
often drunk at the time, cut off portions of 
it to take away with them.”’ 


6. Mr. Anprew refers to the 
author ”’ of a history of England, published 
in 1708-1720, Fachard. But Eachard’s 
statement was not about Cromwell’s head, 
but about Armstrong’s, and even that is not 
strictly accurate. 

Eachard was a compiler and an uncritical 
compiler at that, or he would not have | 
stooped to notice Colonel Lindsey’s tale | 
about Cromwell’s selling his soul to the 
Devil in a wood, just before the battle of | 
Worcester (see Eachard’s History, p. 691). | 

I mention this because the evidence in | 
favour of this legend is far better than that | 
in favour of the head of 1787. It is sup- | 
ported by a known witness, Colonel Lindsey, 
in whose life-time the tale was printed, in 
1660, on p. 13 of the ‘‘ fourth part’’ of the 


‘reverend 


|‘ History of Independency.’ 


And, in 1720, 
another tract was printed, with the following 
title (embellishing the tale) :— 

‘“A true and faithful narrative of Oliver 
Cromwell’s compact with the Devil for seven 
years, on the day in which he gained the 
battle in Worcester, and on which day at 
the expiration of the said term afterwards 
died. As it was related by Colonel Lind- 
sey, who was an eyewitness of the said con- 
ference, related in Mr. Arch-Deacon 
Eachard’s History of England. With a let- 
ter from the lady Claypole, Oliver Cromwell’s 
beloved daughter to her sister, the Viscoun- 
tess of Falconbridge, copied from the orig- 


inal and found in the Lord Falconbridge’s 


study soon after his death at Brussels, 


which in a great measure confirms the same 
| (?), also some minutes from Secretary Thur- 


loe’s pocket book, which corroborate the 
truth of this fact, never before printed.’’ 
Thus, this is the best accredited of all the 
“traditions ’’? about Cromwell and his end. 
Should we helieve it, or rather should we 
not dismiss this and all the other traditions, 
as mere rubbish and the preduct of the credu- 
lity of the times? 
J. G. MuppiIMan. 


(To be coneluded.) 


ETRONIUS: ‘THE EPHESIAN MAT- 
RON’ (cl. 371).—Mr. W. B .Sedg- 
wick’s edition of the ‘Cena Trimalchionis ’ 
of Petronius (Oxford, 1925) contains (on 
pp. 140-141) a condensed version of the story 


and a note on other appearances which it 


makes in European and Eastern literature. 
Anatole France’s version of the Chinese 
story can be read in English (‘On Life and 
Letters,’ third series, p. 81, Lane’s standard 
translation); and I have a German transla- 
tion of it which was printed in Zeitbilder 
(Beilage zur Vossischen Zeitung), Jan. 2, 


1921. The translator’s name is Gertrud von 
Grootheest. 
| the Spectator, No. 11 (March 13, 1711), and 
_in the modern Spectator, not so very long 
/ago (Dec. 15, 1923, p. 951), a reviewer of 


Steele referred to Petronius in 


an edition of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Holy Dy- 

ing’ (where Petronius is cited at some 

length) told the story in its Chinese form. 
L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 

Petronius, ‘Satyricon,’ chs. 111, 112: to 
be found in recent English translations of 
Petronius, such as those by Heseltine (Loeb 
Series, 1913) or Mitchell (Routledge, 1922, 
1923). For a full bibliography of this 


amusing tale, which appears in closely paral- 
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lel form in many other literatures, includ- 
ing the Chinese, see Edward Grisebach, 
‘ Die Wanderung der Novelle von der treulo- 
sen Wittwe durch die Weltlitteratur,’ 
second edition, Berlin 1889. — 


The short story of the Ephesian matron 
which Eumolpos tells in Petronius’s 
‘Sature’ occupies two sections, 111 and 
112, in the ordinary division of the text, 
about two pages in Bicheler’s edition. This 
is the best edition of the whole of Petron- 
ius’s remains. There is a translation of 
Petronius in Bohn’s series of which I know 
nothing. I have seen one by various hands 
published early in the eighteenth century 
and reprinted privately in 1899. Ludwig 
Friedlander’s racy German version only 
deals with the ‘Cena Trimalchionis’ part 
of the ‘ Sature,’ and so does Lowe’s English 
translation which accompanies his edition of 
the ‘ Cena.’ The English divine who refers 
most frequently to Petronius is Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


John Ogilby translated the History of 
the Ephesian Matron into English verse in 
1665. It will be found annexed to his 
translation of Aisop’s Fables published in 
year, in 1668, and in 1673. 

Bishop Percy made a new translation for 
his collection of ‘Six Short Histories’ 
entitled ‘The Matrons,’ published anony- 
mously in 1762 (Dodsley). There are many 
derivations or analogues of this story, the 
best known of which is, perhaps, that 
adapted by Goldsmith (‘Citizen of the 
World,’ letter 18) and Voltaire (‘ Zadig,’ 
ch. 2) from Du Halde ‘ Description de 
VYempire de la Chine,’ 1735. 
Campbell ‘ The Seven Sages of Rome,’ 1907, 
and Miss Conaut ‘The Oriental Tale in 
England in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1908. 

L. F. Powett. 

In the Microcosm, vol. ix., No. 4, Winter 
1925, edited by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, there 
is an article headed ‘ Yorkshire Drama,’ 
contributed by a writer called Dick Minim, 
which contains an item of information 
likely to interest G. W. H. 

Reference is made to a play ‘‘ ‘The Widow 
of Ephesus,’ the delectable comedy from the 
Satiricon of Titus Petronius Arbiter done 
into a play by Thomas Wray-Milnes, with 
designs by Albert Wainwright, and pub- 
lished vat the sign of the Swan in the City of 


See Killis | 


he at the Leeds Civic Playhouse on 
Nov. 20, 1925, but the Lord Chamberlain 
refused to license it. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


EV. ROWLAND CHEDLE, D.D. (cl. 
570, 429).—The ‘ Register of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ edited for the Oxford His- 
torical Society by the Rev. Andrew Clark, 
| gives the date of Rowland Chedell’s matricu- 
lation, from Jesus College, as Nov. 24, 1615, 
his county being entered as Anglesea. He 
was admitted B.A. as Rowland Cheddle on 
Feb. 5, 1618-9, became M.A. in 1621 and 
B.D. and D.D. in 1632. He was one of the 
members of Jesus College who on July 3, 
1620, protested that the procedure of the 
Vie in admitting Francis Man- 
sell as Principal was illegal. Other var- 
ieties of his name are Cheadle and Cheddles. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


(jOBBO OF TITCHFIELD (cl. 188, 286, 
426).—But the New Shakespeare edi- 
‘tion of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ (1926, 
‘ed. Sir A. Quiller-Couch and J. D. Wilson), 
p- 135 says: ‘‘ Gobbo, Lancelot Gobbo, 
ete. ©. Lobbe, Launcelot Iobbe, etc.’’ Both 
Prof. A. W. Pollard and Prof. Moore Smith 
| have independently suggested privately that 
|@. gives us here a a phonetic spelling of 
|‘ Giobbe,’ the Italian equivalent to ‘ Job’; 
_and there can be little doubt that they are 
| right.’’ 
| A. R. Ba.tey. 
FOR IDENTIFICATION (cl. 424). 
—In answer to your queriest G. H. Law- 


RENCE, the following may be of assistance 
| to him :— 


1. ‘‘ Arg. a lion ramp. queue fourchée, 
| purp. crowned or.’’ was borne by the Foliat 
_family, and the arms can be seen in Block- 
ley Church, Co. Worcester. 

2. I have failed to ic :ntify. 

3. ‘‘Sab. a chevron rg. between three 
crescents or.’’ was borne i William Palmer, 
in a roll of Henry IV., 

4. ‘‘ Az. a bend or c uised arg. between 
six martlets of the 2nd’’ was borne by the 
Delaberes of Co. Glos. A fine monument 
bearing these arms can be seen in Bishops 
Cleeve Church, near Cheltenham, Glos., also 
at Lydiard Tregoze, where the bend is or. 


The Bishops Cleeve monument is to 
Richard Delabere, who married Margaret 
Newman, Co. Worcester. Simon Delabere, 


The play in question was to have been 


in a Roll of Edward III. bore these arms. 
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The cotises and bend vary in colour, at differ- | consisted of playing a violin, blindfold, in 


places. 


a sack, trundling a wheelbarrow, turning 


5. ‘* Az. a chevron between three cres- | somersaults on stilts, cooking an omelette, 


‘cents or ” was borne by Berkeroles, both Sir 


William and Sir Reger, in a roll of Edward 


| ing, etc. 


carrying a man on his back, simulates fall- 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ 


1II. bearing these arms. I have found the state that he died on Feb. 22, 1897, but 


arms at Lambourne Berks, and Cirencester, | 


Glos. At the lattei place it is the eleventh 
quartering of Danvers, brought in by the 
marriage of Sir Edward Stradling, with 
Wentllian, dau. of Sir. Roger Berkeroles. 
6. ‘‘ Arg. a chevron gu. with a crescent 
or between three hurts.’’ is borne by the 
Baskerville family, less the crescent, which 
may be a mark of -cadency. In a Parlia- 


“mentary Roll of Edward II., Sir Richard 


de Baskerville, bore these arms less the 
crescent. 4 
I have found the’ Baskerville arms at 
Bradford-on-Avon, Mildenhall and Winter- 
bourne Bassett, Wilts., Sapperton, Glos., 
and Sunningwell, Berks. 
Apert F, 


ONSIEUR BLONDIN (cl. 442).—Charles 
Blondin, whose real name was Jean 
Francois Gravelet was born at Hesdin, 
near Calais, Feb. 28, 1824. He received a 
training as a rope-dancer at Lyons. He 
made a tour extending for four years in the 
United States. 
thousand persons witnessed him crossing 
Niagara on a tight-rope. He crossed the 
Falls again blindfolded and trundling a 
wheelbarrow on July 4. On Aug. 19th 
he made the same journey with a man on 
his back. The late King Edward VII., 
when Prince of Wales, watched Blondin 
cross Niagara on stilts on Sept. 14, 1860. 
He fulfilled an engagement at the Crystal 
Palace in 1862. Here he performed on a 
rope 249 yards long and 170 feet from the 
ground. This feat attracted immense 
crowds. 
Crystal Palace ir’ 1861. His final perform- 
ance was given a* Belfast in 1896. He died 
at Ealing Feb. 1897. 
(See Chambers + ‘ Dictionary of Biogra- 


hy.’ 
H. Askew. 
Blondin (Jean'¥rancois Gravelet) born at 
St. Omer, France, Feb. 28, 1824. He made 
his first public appearance as ‘‘ The Little 
Wonder.’’ On Sept. 22, 1859, and again 
in 1860 Blondin crossed the Niagara Falls 
on a tight-rope 1,100 feet long, 160 feet 
above the water. In 1861-2 he performed 
at the Crystal Palace, his last performance 


-was at Belfast in 1896. The performance 


1897. 


On June 30, 1859, fifty | 


He had previously appeared at the | 


‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ states that 
he died at LKaling, London, on Feb. 19, 
I remember seeing Blondin at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, at the Fair, 
| but the date I cannot recall to mind. 

| ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


| HAWKESWORTH: CHEVALIER 

RAMSAY (cl. 371, 427).—Andrew 
Michael Ramsay (1686-1743) called ‘‘Cheva- 
_lier,’’? son of an Ayrshire baker, became sec- 
| retary to Fénelon and later tutor to Prince 
| Charlie. He is celebrated in masonic his- 
tory as the founder of some high degrees 
'and more especially as the author of a 
_famous ‘ Oration’ containing the idea that 
/masonry arose at the time of the Crusades 
'in the Templar Order. He is alleged by 
some to have been a Jesuit. 

A mythological work of his entitled 
‘Voyages du Jeune Anacharse’ was pub- 
lished in London. The ‘ Oration’ was prin- 
ted in ‘‘ an obscure and obscene Paris paper 
called the Almanach des Cocus for 1741,” 
and is said also to be in a volume of Vol- 
taire’s ‘ Lettres Philosophes’ printed at the 
Hague in 1739. 

It seems likely that he attempted to use 
masonry in the Jacobite interest. 

C. Netson STEWART. 


THE LADYBIRD (cl. 82, 408).—Brocketts’ 
‘Glossary of North Country Words’ 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1846) after defining 
steg as a gander, goes on to say that the 
word is applied ironically to a clownish 
fellow ‘‘ a stupid steg.’”” It may perhaps be 
used in the lines in question in a somewhat 
similar depreciatory sense, and to have been 
chosen because it makes a rhyme with leg. 
Wm. Setr-WEEks. 
As to the word “ steg,’”’ referred to by 
Mr. H. Askew at the last reference, it may 
be noted that the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ defines it (sense 9) as ‘“‘an awkward, 
clownish person; a stupid fellow.” 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


“TT TAKES NINE TAILORS TO MAKE 

A MAN ” (cl. 390, 427).—In some place 
the ringing of the “ agp. bell ’’ was 
begun, or concluded, with a certain number 
of distinct strokes of the bell, intended to 
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be of an informatory character and to indi- | 
cate whether the person for whom the bell | 
was rung was a man or woman, or a child. | 
These informatory strokes were called | 
‘tellers,’ and were usually nine for a_ 
man, six for a woman, and three for a child. | 
It has been suggested that the old saying | 
“Nine tailors make a man”’ is simply a 
corruption of ‘‘ Nine tellers mark a man,” 
see ‘A Book about Bells,’ by Rev. G. S. 
Tyack (London, Andrews) p. 197. 
Wo. Setr-WEEKS. 


In North’s ‘ Church Bells of Leicester- 


shire,’ the author, in speaking of tolling for | 


the dead, says :— 
These tolls are called “ tellers,” and it has 


been suggested that the old saying, ‘‘ Nine | 
tailors make a man” is a_ corruption of | 


“Nine tellers mark a man,” meaning that 
three times three tolls or tellers are struck 
on the passing bell for a man. 


At Wimbledon it is still the custom to 
strike three times three for an adult and | 


three times two for a female on the tenor 
bell, but for children under twelve the treble 
bell is used, and the strokes are twice three 
for a male, and twice two for a female. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 


See 1 S. vi. 390, 563; vii. 165, 557; 4 S. 
ii. 437, 587; iii. 84; viii. 36; 5 S. vii. 164; 
12 S. xii. 318. The question arises whether 
“‘tellers,’’ i.e., strokes of the death-bell 
denoting the sex of the deceased, are meant. 
My late father, who was a regular corres- 
pondent of ‘N. and Q’ from 1864 to 1912, 
was keen to note any revival of matters al- 
ready discussed, and frequently supplied the 
references, as I have here done. 

W. B. 


IR J. C. BOSE: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


WANTED (cl. 370).—Sir Jagadish has | 


published a book entitled ‘ Response in the 
Living and the Non-Living’ of which I can 
give no details, but the Theosophical Pub- 


lishing House, 38, Great Ormond Street, 


might have it in stock. 


Annie Besant in ‘A Study in Conscious- 


ness’ (1918 ed.), pp. 139-143, cites with 
illustrations a paper given by Bose at the 
Royal Institution, May 10th, 1901, ‘The 
Response of Inorganic Matter to Stimulus.’ 
C. Netson STEWART. 


Your correspondent will probably obtain 


the information he requires on application | 
to the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, | 


of which Sir J. C. Bose is founder and 
director. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF LON- 
DON : VERSTEGAN (cl. 42, 405, 488).— 
Information concerning Richard Verstegen 
(lat. Versteganus) can be found in ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ ed. by Sidney 
Lee, London, 8vo., xlix. 1897, 352-353, and 
in ‘Biographisch Woordenboek der Noord—en 
| Zuidnederlandsche letterkunde, door J. G. 
| Fredericks en F. Jos. Van den Branden, 
_Tweede druk, Amsterdam, n.d., 8vo. Rich- 
ard Verstegen was born 1565 in the parish 
_of St Catherine, near the Tower of London, 
of an ancient Dutch family, says Lee, of 
parents originated of Antwerp, according to 
F. and V. He removed to Antwerp soon 
after 1576, and died in this town 1620, hav- 
ing dropped his English name Rowlands 
(i.e., ‘‘son of Roland,’? which was his 
| father’s name), and resumed the familial 
Verstegen. He was author, printer, en- 
graver, translator, agent for the trans- 
mission of Catholic literature, etc. His 
book entitled ‘Restitution’ was published 
first at Antwerp, 1605. His etymology of 
the name of London has no more value than 
so many others suggested in his time, when 
philological methods were unknown ; topony- 
mics is indeed a science of very recent 
foundation. 


Avuc. VINCENT. 
Brussels. 


(GHANNELLS (cl. 331, 427).—In the roof of 

the tower of Godalming Church, Sur- 
rey, is preserved the beam of the gallows 
on which were hung Channell and Chalcraft, 
who committed a horrid murder there in 
/ 1818, as commemorated in various broad- 
| sides. An inscribed plate commemorating 
the fact has been stolen. See also ‘ Surrey 
Archeological Collections ’ :— 


George Channell, vol. xix., p. 74. 


_ John Channell, vol. ix., p. 328, vol. xix., 
pp. 74, 76, 98. 


John Channell, Warden of Godalming, 
vol. xix., p. 136. 


Richard Channel], vol. xvii., p. 91, vol. 


Robert Channell, vol. xix., pp. 72, 87. 


Thomas Channell, vol. xvii., p. 91, vol. 
_xix., pp. 73, 76, 78, 81. 


Edward Chanell, vol. xix., p. 142. 
See also Cheynell, Chinall in the same 


| Collections. 
| ALFRED SypNEY LewIs. 


Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
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OOR-JOHN (cl. 442).—Your correspon- 
dent will find a reply to his query in 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest,’ Act ii., Se. 2: 
‘““Wihat have we here? a man or a fish? 
dead or alive? A fish: he smells like a 
fish; a very ancient and fish-like smell: a 
kind of not of the newest Poor-john.”’ 

The name is also found in Sir J. Har- 
rington’s writings: ‘‘ Poor-john and apple- 
pies are all our fare.” 

It is said to have been applied to hake- 
fish dried and salted, or as some think, to 


the herring. W. J. Harvie. 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ defines 


this as ‘‘ A name for hake salted and dried | 


for food. Often a type of poor fare. Obs.”’ 


Earliest example quoted is 1585. Francis 
Markham uses the word several times in his | 


“Epistles of War,’ 1622. 
J. H. Leste. 


KIPPING: “LA GRANDE CORDE” (cl. | 
317, 356).—In my boyhood I suffered | 
from chilblains in my feet the first winter | 
which I spent at a boarding-school away from | 
I was advised to learn to skip, and | 


home. 
to practise it as cure for and prevention of 
chilblains. I did so, and found it most 
effectual; and all my life I have never been 
without a skipping-rope, and never omitted 
to use it if I felt my feet itching ; and never 
found it fail to produce the desired effect. 


I am now in my eighty-third year, and 


used it a few times last winter. 
A. D. T. 

KING EDWARD VII 

(cxlix. 117).—It may be interesting to 
record that the King Edward VII Hotel, 
at Tibshelf, Derbyshire, was opened as a 
fully licensed house by the Derbyshire Pub- 
lic House Trust Co., Ltd., in February, 


1906. 
A. L. Cox. 


ENRIETTA GORDON, LADY IN 
WAITING (cl. 424).—There is an ac- 
count of this lady in the ‘D.N.B.’ Gilbert 
Blakhall’s ‘ Brieffe Narration’ is ‘‘ Dedi- 
cated to Madame de Gordon... 


NN SIGNS: 


Dame d’ Attour to Madame,” pp. xxix. | 


xliii., and cf. pp. 196, 197. 
JouN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 

ANDRE CHENIER (cl. 390).—A portrait 

of Chénier will be found in Lebom ‘Modern 
France’ (1898) and in Petit de Julleville 
‘Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
frangaise,’ vol. vi. The latter book devotes 
twenty-eight pages to him. There is an 


article on Chénier by C. Kramer in the 
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Revue de Hollande for July, A t and 
September, 1916. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

BALEY’s DICTIONARY (cl. 400).— 
| Mistakes in ‘N. and Q.’ cannot be al- 
lowed to go unnoticed. ‘‘ Queed’’ is not by 
the late Richard Harding Davis as sugges- 
ted by Mr. Gould, but by Henry Sydnor 


| 
| 


Harrison. A. J. 

| AUTHOR WANTED (cl. 443).—The lines 
| (which are somewhat inaccurately 
_quoted) are from ‘The Devil’s Walk,’ by 
ah The first three stanzas are as 
ollows :— 


From his brimstone bed at break of day 

A walking the Devil is gone, 

To look at his snug little farm of the World, 

And see how his stock went on. 

Over the hill and over the dale, 

And he went over the plain; 

And —_ and forward he swish’d his 
ai 

As a gentleman swishes a cane. 


How then was the Devil drest? 

Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best, 

His coat was red and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where his tail came 

through. 

| At one time there was some controversy as 
| to the authorship of the ‘ Devil’s Walk,’ as 
to which I would refer ‘ Cickro” to the 
| Advertisement in the Oxford Southey (Fitz- 
'gerald’s Edition). 


G. KennetH STRUGNELL. 
The lines should be :— 
And pray how was the Devil drest? 
Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best, 
His coat was red and his breeches were blue, 
With a little hole behind, where his tail 

came through. 

Kte., ete. 

| It is said to be a joint composition of 
| Southey and Coleridge, with ‘‘ The Devil’s 
| Thoughts ” as title. In its original form it 
_was contributed to the Morning Post, Sept. 6, 
| 1799—but in 1830 it was published as_ by 
|Richard Porson, with the title of ‘The 
| Devil’s Walk,’ which I have in a_ book 
‘entitled ‘ Poet’s Wit and Humour,’ selected 
W. H. Wills. 


Morte. Hami.ton-Scort. 
9, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 


The lines quoted (not quite correctly) are 
‘from ‘The Devil’s Walk,’ by Richard 
| Porson. The poem is printed in ‘ Poet’s Wit 
and Humour,’ selected Le W. H. Wills, pp. 
179-181. A footnote explains that Professor 
Porson wrote it at the house of Dr. Vincent 
whilst waiting to join in a game of whist. 
His host gave him the subject, and _ this 
amusing jeu d’esprit was the result. The foot- 
note states that ‘The Devil’s Walk,’ with 
additions, has been claimed also for Coleridge 


and Southey. R. W. B. 
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re The Library. 


The Life and Works of Edward Coote Pinkney. 
Memoir and edition of text by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott and Frank Lester Pleadwell. 
(Macmillan Company, 8s. 6d. net.). 

Edward Coote Pinkney’s life was a brief one, 
and his poetical output of the most slender 


bulk. Yet he crowded into twenty-six years | 


greater variety of experience than has fallen 
to most people at fifty; and his poetry has a 
certain corresponding quality in it—a fulness 
of creative vigour which makes itself felt as 
something individual and original, though it 
is seen by so few examples and though its 
manifestation is very strongly influenced by 
the current English manner in poetry of the 
beginning of the century. If Coleridge and 
Scott and Byron had never written, we rather 
question whether Pinkney would have writterr 
at all. Yet it was a true faculty that they 
awakened, and though our poet had 
notes to bring into the Muses’ service, he 
could echo daintily tone and measure belong- 
ing to the century behind his day and its chief 
singers. His limitations may be seen by con- 
trasting him in two respects with Keats; first 
with Keat’s relative impermeability to con- 
temporary influence, and ae, with 
Keats’s strength in prose. Pinkney, as_ his 
editors allow, was an undistinguished prose- 
writer; and defect here argues some native 
defect in genius. Nevertheless, both for in- 
trinsic merit in no common degree, and _ be- 
cause of his position as the first American 
poet—true poet, though not great, no mere 
versifier—he deserved to be edited completel 
before this, and Mr. Mabbott and Mr. Plead. 
well have done real service 
letters by this book. 
he left—whether published or unpublished, 
and all of the prose that is not of a merely 
ephemeral political import. It is somewhat 
surprising that so little remains in the way 
of letters, and so little in general in the way 
of record of his life. He was the son of an 
important diplomatist of Maryland, who, in 
1802, the year of Edward’s birth in London, 
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Causland, who became his wife; and we find 
him turning from the navy to law, and from 
the law to journalism. His little book— 
‘Poems,’ by Edward C. Pinkney—was pub- 
lished at Baltimore by Joseph Robinson in 
1825. Two years before he had _ publisheu 
anonymously ‘ Rodolph,’ a Fragment,’ a poeti- 
cal tale of the Byronic type. As editor of The 
Marylander, Pinkney continued to display the 
most fiery inclination, and there is a long 
/account of his quarrel] with Stephen Simpson 
| and John Neal, journalists of opposite politics. 
| But his health was breaking rapidly and not 
| eighteen months after the start of The Mary- 
lander—surprisingly placed in the hands of so 
| youthful and wayward an _ editor—he died. 
His poems had been admired; he himself had 
become a centre of varied interest, yet care 
for the details which posterity prizes as local- 
‘ising and keeping vivid a man’s memory 
_were oddly lacking. Not only is the material 
‘for his life, as we remarked, scanty; but his 
| very grave is unmarked by any monument. 

| The editing has been carefully done; per- 
/haps the invitation to comparison with pas- 
/sages in other poets is almost too insistent 
| and occasionally a note is trivial. The most 
is made that can be mede of indications of 
| Pinkney’s studies in literature. We noticed 
' with interest that there is reason to think he 
|read Mme. du Deffand. It is a curious in- 
stance of the greater remoteness from English 
| life and custom to which America has drawn 
‘since Pinkney’s day, that whereas—in a story 
|—he could present the lawyer’s proverbial fee 
|of six-and-eightpence as a matter of course, 
| his editor appends to the record of the sum 
‘the note:—‘‘Six shillings and  eightpence 
| ($1.60) seems to have no special significance.” 


i 


Mr. ALLEN Frencu, of Concord, Mass., U.S.A., 


was one of the commissioners busied in ad- | 


years of age. He entered the United States 
Navy in 1815, and resigned in 1824. His naval 
career is chiefly remarkable for resistances, 
disputes and imminence of duels. He was a 
brave youth, and an honourable one, but 
clearly something of a storm-centre, though 
how he came to be so the material at com- 
mand is not intimate enough to show. There 
was an unsuccessful love-affair, during these 
years, which inspired his finest poem. Then 
came his falling in love with Georgina Mc- 
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CORRIGENDUM. 

| At cl. 445, col. 1, signature of article on 
‘Cromwell’s Head,’ for “T. William Cock, 
M.A.,” read F. William Cock, M.D. 


| 
| 
| 
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Notice TO CorRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately. 


ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


— 

writes to us:—‘‘ May I inquire, through your 

columns, for information as to unpublished 

material bearing upon the Siege of Boston, 

Massachusetts, in 1775 and 1776? Last sum- 

mer I had the good fortune to find, in Eng- 

land, valuable historical data in the form 

of diaries, letters, and orderly books; and 

I should much appreciate help to find more. 
justing United States claims under the Jay | 
Treaty of 1794. Edward’s elder brother, | o¢ Morgan Company, 14 Place: 
Charles, was for some time at Eton, and Ed- and from 15th to: | 
ward was brought up in England—though at | September 20th I may be addressed in care of | 
what school is not known—till he was nine Brown, Shipley and Company, 123, Mall, Lon- j 
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